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Urban Renewal—Part Two 
SYNOPSIS 


Congressman Bruce Alger has compiled a file of authoritative material which shows 
that federal urban renewal and public housing open rich veins of public money for graft, 
corruption, and political vote buying. Public housing and urban renewal programs destroy 
private property rights under the pretext that clearing slums will eliminate the causes of 
crime. But slums do not breed crime and delinquency. Delinquency and crime breed slums. 
Public housing projects become centers of crime and delinquency. 


Public housing and urban renewal are authorized by the same federal law — and 
urban renewal represents a dangerous step further than public housing. Urban renewal 
authorizes the seizure not just of slum property, but of all private property in a whole 
section of a city for resale to private interests which promise to build something that govern- 
mental planners will like. 


If Americans do not impose limitations on government’s definition of necessary public 
use, Americans will become slaves of their own government. One way to stop urban renewal 
and public housing is to repeal the National Housing: Act. A better way is to repeal the 
income tax amendment. | 


If we limit the definition of slum to mean a place provably a menace to public safety, 
city government can eliminate slums without violating the Constitution and without using 
tax money to socialize the housing industry. 


The foregoing is a summary of this Report. The full Report follows: 


Bruce Alger’s File 
Congressman Bruce Alger (Republican, Texas) says: 


“In our conscientious recognition of the need for slum elimination, a view we all share, we must 
beware of dwhious means to a very justifiable end.” 


Alger has compiled a thick file of authoritative material showing some of the grave 
dengers in public housing and federal urban renewal. In the articles which follow, I review 
so ne of that material. 
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Graft and Corruption 


Urban renewal generally involves real estate 
of enormous potential value. Most of the 
projects are on land close to downtown, where 
congestion and commercial and industrial 
development have pushed real estate prices to 
great heights. The high cost of the real estate 
is, in fact, the justification for federal help: 
the land where redevelopment is needed is so 
high that private enterprise can’t buy it, clear 
it, and put up something good. The cost of 
acquiring the land is said, indeed, to be too 
great even for city governments to bear. 


The major role of the federal government is 
to pay the cost of acquiring and clearing land. 
The city government uses the power of emi- 
nent domain to take the land away from its 
private owners. It uses federal money to pay 
the cost of moving out and housing the persons 


evicted from the area. It uses federal money to 


pay for the land and to pay the cost of clearing 
it. The city then sells the cleared land to pri- 
vate individuals and business firms who (with 
the help of federal lending agencies) do the 
actual developing. 


Think of the possibilities. Not many small 
operators have the resources to bid on urban 
renewal land and contract to develop it ac- 
cording to urban renewal plans. This leaves a 
fairly open field for big developers and syndi- 
cates. Quiet agreement among them can keep 
bids for the land at a low figure, and the City 
sells the land to the highest bidder. The buyers 
can get federally-guaranteed loans to pay 
90% of the total cost of development. 


Thus, a big real estate developer, risking very 
little of his own money, builds — on land that 
the city may have taken away from some poor 
person — a high-revenue producing develop- 
ment. The property pays itself out in a few 
years, giving the developer a good profit while 
doing so; and at the end of the pay-out period, 
the developer owns the property outright. 


The FHA scandals of the second Truman 
administration revealed cases of real-estate 
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promoters, working in collusion with federal 
officials, getting government-guaranteed loans 
amounting to millions of dollars more than the 
total cost of constructing a project. In such 
cases, the private promoter started off with a 
“profit” of several million dollars of tax 
money, never put up a dime of his own money, 
and ended by owning a high-revenue produc- 
ing piece of property that taxpayers had 
financed 


In Exhibit One of the file he prepared on 
Urban Renewal, Congressman Bruce Alger 
said: 

“The write-down or shrinkage of value (of land 


condemned and bought by a city and then sold to 
ivate buyers)...is subject to serious question in 


f (exhibit 40 


Exhibit 40 is a letter (dated May 1, 1956) 
from the Urban Renewal Administration 
showing the shrinkage of value in land 
acquired for urban renewal projects in four 
Cities. 


The letter says: 


“The figures...show the comparison pom 
actual cost of acquiring land and the final sale pri 

to the redeveloper. No overhead costs or ed 
expense has been included.” 


The figures: 

“Baltimore, Maryland — $1,444,155; $300,000; shrinkage 79.23 per 
cent. 

“Jersey City, New Jersey, 2 project. — $3,966,785 ; $850,000; shrink. 
age 78.57 per cent. 


“New York City, 10 projects — $82,199,479; $25,652,107; shrinkag: 
68.79 per cent. 


“Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 2 projects — $1,514,994; $276,074: 
shrinkage 81.78 per cent.” 


Congressman Alger said: 


“Why the excessive drop in value when raw lane 
strategically located, is cleared and ready for use 
Generally, the availability for a higher use shoul. 
enhance the land values sufficiently to offset the cost. 


Advocates of urban renewal say that law: 
and procedures have been tightened up t' 
avoid such scandals as occurred during th: 
Truman Administration; and this is true. The ~ 
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say that officials involved in urban renewal 
xxert all effort possible to keep graft out; and 
his is generally true. 


But when you have appointed planning ofh- 
rials and elected politicians empowered to seize 
omeone else’s property and spend someone 
‘lse’s money; and when there are obvious op- 
ortunities for promoters to get rich at some- 
me else’s expense; and when the public is in a 
renerally unquestioning attitude about the 
yperation because it is all being done to pro- 
mote the welfare of the whole city — the 
-emptations and opportunities for sharp prac- 
‘ice are so great that no amount of tightening 
up can keep all of it out. 


Congressman Alger says: 


“There are inherent dangers ...unthought of by 
the average citizen. This is brought out by a former 
chairman of a housing authority himself (see exhibit 
30). Further proof is seen in the fact that a number of 
former executive directors of public-housing authort- 
ties are now in prison, vw the former directors 
of Houston, Galveston, Los Angeles, Contra Costa 
County, California, and others.” 


Exhibit 30 in the Bruce Alger file is a pas- 
sage from The Challenge of Housing, a book 
written by Langdon W. Post, former chair- 
man of the New York City Housing Author- 
ity, later regional director for the San Fran- 
cisco Region of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, and nationally known enthusiast 
for public housing: 


“Another danger signal flashes from the political 
implications and opportunities inherent in a vast 
public housing program.... 


“In a housing program there are land to be bought, 
houses to be built, and tenants to be selected. Each 
siep holds great possibilities for the politician and the 
b :sinessman. The real estate operator has land to sell. 
1 e banks have bad mortgages which they are anxious 
tc have rescued. The a abe has plans for sale. 
Tere are building contracts to be awarded. The 
in babitants of the = Bow are tumbling over themselves 
te get into the developments, which means that there 
u I not only be the usual jobs for those in control to 
& ve out, but apartments as well. 


“This last plum is a new brand of political fruit 
u rich has enormous possibilities for exploitation. 
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Imagine the golden opportunities latent in a $500,- 
000,000 housing program in New Y ork City. Commis- 
sions, profits, co jobs, and finally, apartments for 
at least 200,000 voters! It is a bonanza beyond the 
wildest dreams of the most optimistic politician.” 


Congressman Alger says: 


“Another financial danger is the windfall, the 


heavy profit, which might be made by individuals in 
the private development after purchase of the land. 
Proft in free enter prise is one thing, but profit off the 
taxpayer is another.... 

“W ould it not be possible under this law to buy up 
older areas, as older downtown sections, sell them 
under eminent domain valuations ...then buy them 
back from the urban renewal authority at a written- 
down price, to redevelop and make a handsome 
profit 


Politics in Urban Renewal 


Exhibit 29 in the Bruce Alger file on Urban 
Renewal is a bulletin written by the manager 
of Edison Courts, a federal public housing 
project in Miami, Florida. Addressed to all 
tenants of Edison Courts, the bulletin says: 

“Tomorrow ...is voting day. Tomorrow we either 
win or lose more Public Housing in Miami... . Every 
tenant in this project will be expected to vote ‘yes’ 
tomorrow....If you need transportation contact our 


office.” 


Exhibit 31 is an article (in the January 19, 
1949, issue of New York Post Home News) 
by Charles Abrams, left-wing enthusiast for 
all forms of public housing. Mr. Abrams was 
complaining about a proposed state law which 
would give Republicans (as distinguished from 
Democrats, whom Mr. Abrams favored) con- 
trol of public housing: 


“The bill to make State Housing Commissioner 
Herman T. Stichman censor of the city's housing proj- 
ects is the latest of many attempts to seize control of 
the $700 million N.Y.C. Housing Authority.... 


“Stichman’s aim seems to be entirely political. 
G.O.P. control of the housing authority's operations 
would be a political coup. The N.Y.C. a 
Authority looms as the bg plum in the politic 
orchard and the pages who dominates the housing 
authority controls the city's political destiny. 


“Within a few years the families in housing proj- 
ects will be nearly 10 percent of the city’s total, and 
the investment of the Authority will exceed two 
billion dollars, with all this means in construction 
contracts, patronage and other rewards for the 
worthy. 


"Selection of sites enables carving out blocks where 
hostile voters are numerous and then re-tenanting the 
projects with those who vote ‘right, while tenant 
relocation on vacant areas could change a whole 
neighborhood's political complexion overnight.” 


Urban renewal is not the same as public 
housing? Urban renewal is a part of the over- 
all scheme for socializing the housing industry. 


It is the National Housing Act of 1949, as 


Amended through 1957 — the public housing 
law — that authorizes urban renewal. In fact, 
urban renewal is sometimes a means of forcing 
public housing upon a community. 


Exhibit 18 in Congressman Bruce Alger’s 
file is a news account of the Mayor of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, revealing, on February 19, 
1958, that the Urban Renewal Administration 
would not approve Chattanooga’s West Side 
Urban Renewal Project unless Chattanooga 
applied to the Public Housing Administration 
for 1000 units of public housing. This require- 
ment was timed to force Chattanooga into 
accepting public housing — in a hurry. 


City officials had tied their urban renewal 
project in with a freeway development in such 
a way that the freeway plans might be dam- 
aged if the city didn’t get urban renewal. 
When the Urban Renewal Administration told 
them they couldn’t get urban renewal without 
taking 1000 units of public housing, the city 
officials had only five weeks in which to make 
a final decision. The mayor said Chattanooga 
had better take public housing or all the city’s 
fine plans might collapse. 


Crime and Juvenile 
Delinquency 


Advocates of federal urban renewal say that 
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slums breed crime and juvenile delinquency; 
government must have the power to handl: 
crime and juvenile delinquency; it is obviousl* 
more effective to eliminate the causes of crim: 
than to arrest criminals: Therefore, seize all 
privately-owned slum property and destroy it; 
that will destroy the causes of crime; and we’ll 
have a crimeless city. 


That is public housing. 


Urban renewal goes one step further: seize 
all privately-owned slum property; and, while 
you are at it, seize everything else in the neigh- 
borhood too, so that city planners can redesign 
the whole section; then we’ll have not only a 
crimeless city, but a pretty one, too — pretty 
at least, in the view of the city planners. 


This is crazy — the same kind of craziness 
that is central in Karl Marx’s dalectical mate- 
rialism: people are animals, shaped and con- 
trolled by their material environment; change 
the material environment; and you change the 
human animals. 


Slums do not breed crime and juvenile de- 
linquency. It’s the other way around. If you 
tore down every slum and old house in Amer- 
ica; replaced them with luxury homes and 
apartments; gave those luxury dwellings to 
criminals, juvenile delinquents, bums, and im- 
provident, lazy ne’er-do-wells; and provided 
the occupants with lavish pensions — the 
places would soon be slums again. 


People make slums. Slums don’t make 
people. 


Billions of tax dollars have been spent 01 
public housing and federal urban renewal i1 
America. In support of every one of the thot - 
sands of such projects, the same argument wis 
used: eliminate the slums and you'll elimina ¢ 
the causes of crime and juvenile delinquenc . 
Put up something that looks good and tl 
people will be good. 


But the public housing projects of Americ | 
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ave not eliminated any crime or juvenile de- 
inquency. On the contrary, they have become 
concentration centers for criminals and juve- 
rile delinquents. 


Congressman Bruce Alger’s file contains 
nuch authoritative material to prove this. 
Jne exhibit which puts it tersely is a clipping 
‘rom the March 20, 1954, issue of The Provi- 
lence (R.I.) Journal, quoting Judge Francis 
J. McCabe of the Rhode Island Juvenile Court 
is saying: 

“Slums don’t make delinquency. Delinquent people 
nake slums. Public housing projects don’t wipe out 
‘uvenile and adult delinquency by eliminating slums. 
Delinquents are more plentiful in the projects, be- 


cause they move in to the projects from scattered areas 
and thereby become more concentrated.” 


The Sacredness of 
Private Property Rights 


The most sinister aspect of urban renewal is 
the abuse of eminent domain to the extent that 
no one has any constitutionally guaranteed 
rights in the ownership of private property. 


- Eminent Domain is, 


“that superior dominion of sovereign power over all the property 
within the state which authorizes it to appropriate all or any part 
thereof to a necessary public use, reasonable compensation being 
made. The right of eminent domain is usually carefully distinguished 
from that of taxation and the police power,” (Webster's Un- 
abridged). 


In any civilized society there will arise occa- 
sons when an individual’s rights must give 
vay to the needs of the whole people. If it 
becomes necessary to use your property for 
[ urposes necessary to the safety of the whole 
reople, your rights must be sacrificed to the 

Cc egree that you must sell your property to the 
V hole people for a fair price. 


Determination of “fair price” is not easy. 
11 any man’s piece of property there may be 
Laportant personal and emotional values that 
cinnot be measured by the yardstick of aver- 
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age property values. But, if public necessity is 
clear and great enough to justify violating a 
man’s right to keep property, then there is 
justification for denying his right to set his 
own price. 


Once “necessary public use” is determined, 
the rest is relatively simple: courts can deter- 
mine “fair price” by examining prices of com- 

parable property. 


But how can you determine “‘necessary pub- 
lic use”? 


It is in the nature of human beings that men 
in governing positions try to govern: they try 
to use their power to make the governed people 
do what is considered good for them. When 
schemes for promoting general welfare fail to 
accomplish all that was promised, the men in 
governing positions instinctively say the fail- 
ure resulted from too little power in their 
hands: their programs would have succeeded 
if they had had more power. So, they reach for 
the power they say they need for the successful 
promotion of general welfare. 


There always has been, and always will be, 
this conflict between government and the peo- 
ple who are governed — no matter what kind 
of government it is: all governments are al- 
ways reaching for more power so that they can 
do to and for the people what government 
thinks good for the people. 


A people who do not doggedly resist gov- 
ernment’s perpetual demands for more power 
can not remain free. 


Knowing exactly when to resist is difficult. 
Who can say, for all occasions, precisely where 
governmental action must stop? No one. Even 
in the magnificently conceived American sys- 
tem which we once had, there is a vague, unde- 
fined twilight zone between what government 
clearly should have the right to do and what 
government clearly must not have the. right 
to do; but the determination of whether a 
people will remain essentially free from the 
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tyranny of their own government does not 
depend on their finding a precise definition for 
this undefinable zone. It depends on where 
people habitually place emphasis when react- 
ing to government’s demands for more power. 


In a nation where people love freedom; 
where they know the truth, that all govern- 
ments will become tyrannical if permitted; 
where they consider the rights of individuals 
as sacred; and where they have the character 
to fight for the freedom they cherish—people 
will habitually resist every act of government 
that is an encroachment upon the sacred rights 
of individuals. They will resist so consistently 
and noisily that, in every instance, government 
will have to prove its case before violating citi- 
zens’ rights: government will have to prove 
that the “public need” is so great and self- 
evident that all reasonable men concede the 
necessity, in this one instance, of sacrificing 


individual rights for the good of the whole 
people. 


This attitude of suspicion and resistance of 
all governmental power is the only effective 
safeguard of freedom when you get into that 
twilight zone where no one can lay down pre- 
cise definitions of legitimate governmental 
action. 


America used to be a nation where this atti- 
tude prevailed among all thinking patriots, 
because the American system of government 
was created by men who were hostile toward, 
and suspicious of, all governmental power — 
and who believed that individual rights are 
sacred. 


The Declaration of Independence says: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are...endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


In the first draft of the Declaration, it was 
“life, liberty and property.” Property was 
changed to pursuit of happiness to enlarge the 
concept of God-endowed and inalienable 
rights. 
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A people who feel that way about individ- 
ual rights — who feel that these rights of min: 
are something that God gave me and that n» 
legitimate power on earth can take away —- 
will resist every enlargement of government:| 
power, because they know that when govern- 
ment tampers with individual rights govern- 
ment is on sacred ground. 


Eminent Domain — the right of govern- 
ment to seize private property for “necessary 
public use” — is an awesome power. Any peo- 
ple who do not continuously watch and strictly 
limit the meaning of “necessary public use” 
will become slaves. The government that can 
take your property can take your life. The 
right to be secure in the ownership and use of 
private property is essential to the life of a free 
man. Without the right to own and use prop- 
erty, a man has no means to provide the neces- 
sities of life — except as the governing power 


permits him. 


Since the beginning of our national life, 
there have been abuses of eminent domain. 
When government reaches for more power in 
order to do things for the “‘public good,” there 
are always special interests and individuals who 
stand to profit from the proposed govern- 
mental activity. These join the politicians in 
propagandizing the “‘urgent public need” that 
is to be served. Their propaganda is reinforced 
by legions of soft-headed do-gooders who want 
to use the power of government to wipe out al 
human ugliness and create heaven on earth. 
This combination of forces is frequently pow- 
erful enough to make any individual resistance 
of illegitimate governmental power look like 
the action of a crackpot or scoundrel. 


This situation has existed since 1776. Bit 
for a long time, the old habitual Americz 
attitude of resistance and suspicion of gover: - 
ment kept alive our national ideal of Gox - 
given and inalienable rights. Government | 
violation of God-given human rights was dor ¢ 
in special cases for special ‘“‘public need” pu: - 
poses and was therefore held in check about : s 
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niuch as reasonable man has reason to expect 
in this best of all possible worlds. 


A more important thing (even more impor- 
tnt than habitual citizen hostility toward 
government) holding governmental power in 
cieck was the specific, definable provisions of 
tie Constitution, with regard to federal 
tixation. 


Before 1913, federal politicians could not 
promise to do many things for people, because 
they couldn’t get their hands on enough tax 
money to pay for their “programs.” Our old 
Constitution imposed a strict limitation on the 
taxing power of the federal government. But 
in 1913, the Sixteenth, or Income Tax, 
Amendment removed that limitation and gave 
the federal government unlimited access to the 
personal income of every person in the land. 


It was twenty-one years before government 
fully realized how much power it had been 
given. Roosevelt was the first president to 
realize the full possibility of the Sixteenth 
Amendment: the possibility of buying votes 
with the voters’ own money. Roosevelt in- 
augurated the tax-spend-and-elect system as a 
means of buying and keeping political power. 
Since Roosevelt, the system has become settled 
national policy, advocated by both major 
parties. 


Governmental violation of God-given hu- 
man rights has also become national policy: it 
is no longer considered something evil that 
occurs in special, urgent cases in violation of 
our basic principle—it has become our 


principle. 


When the programs of public housing and 
urban renewal were sanctioned by a Supreme 
Court decision on November 22, 1954 (see 
Te Dan Smoot Report, September 29, 1958) 
pcliticians and bureaucrats who run the gov- 
er mental establishments in America could 
st.p fretting about constitutional limitations 
or their power over the people. 


In that Supreme Court decision, Justice 
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William O. Douglas said that Congress and 
State legislatures (and, consequently, city 


governments) can use any means to do any- 


thing they like to the private property of pri- 
vate citizens, as long as they claim they are 
doing it for public good. 


Formerly, it was wholesomely difficult for a 
city government to seize private property for 
public use, even when the public need was 
obvious and urgent. Under urban renewal 
laws, city government can seize all private 
property of citizens in whole sections of a city, 
not for public use, but for resale to other pri- 
vate citizens who promise to use the property 
in a way pleasing to city officials. The city 
government can get federal tax money to pay 
for such tyranny. 


Many support federal urban renewal with 
the cynical argument that we can’t stop the 
program by refusing to take handouts and 
that, therefore, we should take the benefits 
which we are compelled to pay for anyway. 
They havea point. We can’t stop federal urban 
renewal that way. 


If we have self-respect, we will reject fed- 
eral urban renewal handouts. But if we want 
to stop the program, we will compel Congress 
to repeal the National Housing Act of 1949, 
as Amended through 1957. 


If we want to guarantee that Congress will 
never again dredge up a similar program — if 
we would compel government to stop a thou- 
sand other programs which bear the same kind 
of brand that urban renewal bears — we will 
repeal the income tax amendment and make it 
impossible for Congress to get enough of our 
money to pay for the destruction of our free 
economy 


What Can We Do 
About Slums? 


What can government do about slums, con- 
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stitutionally? Nothing, if you define slums (as 
URA and PHA Planners do) to mean every- 
thing in town that the planners don’t. like. 
Many decent and proud American families live 
in old houses and neighborhoods that your city 
planning commissioner wouldn’t like. Many, 
indeed, live in run-down old places which 
would bring more tears to Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
eyes than the decay which she finds in white 
southern society. 


But the only “slum” that government has 
any valid right to do anything about is a place 
which sanitation experts can prove to be dan- 
gerous to public health; or which capable engi- 
neers can prove to be a menace; or which police 
can prove to be a public nuisance. In the police 
case, government can close the place. In the 
other cases, government can order owners to 
make minimum improvements necessary to 
public safety. If owners won’t do it, the city 
can have the work done and add the cost to 
owners’ tax bills. If owners won’t pay, the city 
can sell the place at public auction, and then 
start the same routine on the new owners. 


One astonishing argument made for tax- 
financed slum clearance and urban renewal is 
that wealthy people own much of the slum 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


property; that they charge high rents for over- 
crowded, squalid dwellings; that they pay a 
very low tax on the property; and that city 
services which their slum properties require 
(police and fire protection, principally) are 
much greater than the services required on 
good properties in good neighborhoods, where 
tax rates must be higher in order to make up 
for the low-tax on slums. 


If all of this is so, why give the owners of 
slum property the special privilege of low 
taxes? If they get more city services than other 
property owners, why not make them pay 
more taxes? People couldn’t afford to own 
slums then. Owners would either improve slum 
property to make it comply with minimum 
requirements of public safety, or they would 
sell it — to escape the high taxes. 


This would not eliminate all the buildings 
that Planners and Mrs. Roosevelt think other 
people should not live in. But it would remove 
places that are a menace to public safety; and 
it would leave Americans secure in their God- 
given right to own property. 


Such a program as I have sketched has in- 
deed been used by many cities throughout the 
nation; and it works well. 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 
In 1941, he joined the f. 


aculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the degree 


of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 
In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 
He served as an FBI A 


t in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a half 


ears, he worked exclusive y on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following that, 
was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 

_ After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As the 

radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience giving 


both sides of great controversial issues. 


In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the side 
that uses American principles as a for all ap 

If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 
the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan Smoot 


Report. 
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